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NEW CAPITOL AT HARTFORD, CONN. 

The progress of architecture in this country keeps 
pace with our wonderful growth and development in 
other directions. Few notable buildings are now 
standing which were erected one hundred years ago, 
and yet within that short space of time, so great have 
been the changes, they seem to-day, compared with 
the costly and elegant structures now in course of 
construction for the adornment of American cities, 
to be the work of another race of people. As exam- 
ples of what is being done in the way of fine public 
buildings, we may point with pride to the Masonic 
Temples in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, the 
new City Hall in San Francisco, and the State Capi- 
tols at Sacramento, Albany, and Hartford, and the 
new government buildings designed by Mr. Mullet. 
From the severe Roman classical style, and the Greek 
revival of 1762, we are now following England in 
adopting modifications of the Gothic, until almost a 
new order has resulted. No longer confined to purely 
ecclesiastical purposes, it has been found capable 
of application to original designs for all sorts of uses. 
Mr. Ruskin has the honor of having brought about 
this change, and Mr. Eastlake says that it was re- 
served for him "to strike a chord of human sympa- 
thy that vibrated through all hearts, and to advocate, 
independently of considerations which had hitherto 
only enlisted the sympathy of a few, those principles 
of mediaeval art whose application should be univer- 
sal." This more elaborate and ornate style of build- 
ing appears to be better adapted to the wants and 
tastes of the American people of to-day, than the im- 
posing Greek edifices which are to be seen in the 
public buildings at Washington. Since such great 
orators and statesmen as Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
and Sumner have passed away, with few, if any, to 



NEW CAPITOL AT HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 

take their places, what need have we of ancient Hel- 
lenic temples? 

Herewith our readers will find a fine engraving of 
the new State Capitol at Hartford, Connecticut, which 
promises to be, when completed, one of the most 
beautiful and striking examples of the Italian Gothic 
style in architecture in the United States. The 
ground floor of this structure is already completed, 
and about three years more will be required to finish 
the building. The entire contract for this great work 
was awarded to James G. Batterson, Esq., of Hart- 
ford. Alfred E. Burr, Esq., is president of the Board 
of Commissioners, and James A. Brown, Esq., super- 
intendent. Mr. R. M. Upjohn, of New York City, 
who designed St. Thomas's Church on Fifth Avenue, 
and many other prominent buildings throughout the 
country, is the architect. The people of Connecti- 
cut recently voted to have but one capital city, and 
the choice fell on Hartford, a beautiful inland town 
on the banks of the Connecticut River. The city 
gave half a million of dollars toward the new build- 
ing, and the site, which cost six hundred thousand 
dollars more. The State Legislature appropriated 
two millions of dollars, so that the entire cost of the 
new building is now estimated at two and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The Capitol stands in the midst of the City Park, 
forty acres in extent, on an elevated site, command- 
ing and appropriate to the fine design. The central 
feature is the dome, which, springing to a height of 
250 feet above the ground, is surmounted by a colos- 
sal female figure representing Connecticut holding 
in her hand the original charter of the State. In 
common with the entire edifice, the dome is of white 
marble and richly adorned with arcades, columns, 
galleries, and with thirteen figures placed one at 
each terminal at angles, each statue supporting a 



shield bearing the arms of one of the original States. 
The dome iii plan is a dodecagon 56 feet in diameter, 
and is flanked by towers 160 feet in height. 

The extreme length of the main building is 300 
feet, and its greatest depth 200 feet. Its construction 
is of the most substantial description, iron beams and 
brick arches, and also ground arches in brick filled 
in, being used throughout. The main entrances are 
on the north and south fronts, having vestibules, and 
leading through arcaded openings. In the tympani 
of the arches over the grand entrance are five bas- 
reliefs, representing Putnam leaving his plow, and his 
celebrated horseback ride down the steps, the char- 
ter oak, the landing of the pilgrims, and the surren- 
der of Cornwallis. On the front of the building 
above the main door are twenty-six niches destined 
for large statues, and suitable places are provided 
over all the entrances for the reception of busts of 
distinguished men. These decorations and the hand- 
some slate roof, together with the general ornate 
type of the building, will render it, if we may judge 
from the finished drawings of the elevation, one of 
the most artistically beautiful structures ever erected. 
The lower and third floors are devoted to offices and 
apartments for State and other officials. The second 
floor contains the halls of the Senate and Repre- 
sentatives, the Supreme Court and the Library. The 
Representatives** Hall is in the central building of 
the front, is lighted on three sides, and is supported 
on arcades of polished granite columns, with capi- 
tals elegantly carved in marble. 

The main hall, which is approached by all en- 
trances, is tiled and has a stone colonnade, support- 
ing the groined ceiling and floor above. It is well 
lighted from the door-ways and the corridors at each 
end. There are two grand staircases, entirely of 
stone, and of very massive and beautiful design. 



